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In the Public Fye « « « 


THE NEGRO AND THE NEWS 


a slant on the attitudes which motivate the 

treatment of Negroes in the news columns of 
our daily papers. It is an interesting article by 
an authority, but we fear that it does not go 
to the heart of the Negro’s complaint that as a 
rule the daily press is addicted to certain customs 
of presentation which are unfair to the Negro 
and inimical to the growth of better race rela- 
tions. 

In Mr. Wolseley’s article some justification 
is found for the disproportionate space allotted 
to Negro crime by the statistical tables of crime 
incidence among racial groups m America. 
These tables purport to show that the number 
of Negro arrests and convictions are higher 
than the number of other racial and national 
groups, or rather that as between Negroes and 
whites, with national and racial groups lumped 
together, the crime rate among Negroes is ex- 
cessively high. But even if this is true, there is 
no conceivable reason to be found in the tables 
which justify the use of distasteful adjectives 
which are commonly used to describe Negroes 
accused of crime. Almost every Negro arrested, 
especially for a crime committed against a white 
person, is “big” and “burly,” or “huge” and 
“vicious,” no matter what his size or disposi- 
tion. And the compulsion of identification can 
never justify the indiscriminate use of inaccurate 
descriptive terms. A whole vocabulary descrip- 
tive of the Negro has attained the sanction of 
usage in many American newspapers. This has 
frequently been brought to the attention of 
publishers and editors to no avail. If a Negro 
smiles, he is grinning. If he walks slowly, he 
shuffles, et cetera, et cetera. 

The protests of Negroes that other nationali- 
ties are not so designated is a valid one. It is not 
“Italian accused of burglary,” or “German ac- 
cused of kidnaping,” or “Englishman accused 
of swindle.” But once it was the custom in some 
papers when certain minority groups were in a 
comparatively low economic level to so designate 
them when their names did not indicate their 
racial or national origin. Even in the description 
of Negro achievement in the field of sports, 
physical disparity between two contestants is 
often employed if the Negro is the larger and 
hardly mentioned if he happens to be the small- 
er. This is particularly true in the reports of 
boxing contests. 


Moreover the daily press may justly be charg- 


I: this issue we publish an article which gives 
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ed with painting a one-sided picture. Rarely, 
if ever, does it attempt to enumerate the sovial 
and economic conditions which make for the 
high rate of crime among Negroes. It seldom 
points out the occupational restrictions which 
handicap Negro youth; it is indifferent to the 
wretched housing to which Negro families are 
condemned by poverty and social custom; it 
remains continuously unmindful of municipal 
neglect of Negro neighborhoods. 


The modern newspaper not only reflects pub- 
lic opinion, it creates it by its treatment of the 
news and through its editorial columns. This 
tremendous power is recognized by everyone 
who reads reports of affairs in Europe or 
America. The news is colored, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, by the point of view and sympathy of 
the writer. Thus the arrest and conviction of a 
factory official for sabotage might appear to be 
trivial to one sympathetic to the Russian experi- 
ment; to another it might be of great signifi- 
cance and moment. It is the abuse of this power 
to create public opinion which the Negro re- 
sents. 


Not all newspapers are equally guilty. Notable 
exceptions must be made of the metropolitan 
press. There was a time when nothing which 
the Negro did in America was news save crime. 
Once no picture of a Negro was ever published 
unless he were accused of crime. This is still 
true in some sections of the country. But in 
New York City, almost without exception, the 
daily press takes cognizance of the achievements 
of Negroes and of happenings in the Negro 
community. In this respect we doff our hats to 
the New York Daily News, which not only treats 
the Negro as legitimate news material but con- 
sistently crusades for the elimination of the color 
line in sports and in life. 


The New York Daily News, despite its tend- 
ency from time to time to exaggerate the Ne- 
gro’s participation in crime, through its column- 
ists and often in its editorial columns, has taken 
a position in its treatment of Negro news far 
in advance of most newspapers in America. 


A Negro baby left on a door step is news as 
much as any other baby. A Negro policeman 
cited for bravery is as much news as the citation 
of any other policeman. Negro children at the 
opening of school are often as not pictured with 
appropriate comment. And Negroes participate 
in all of its competitions—roller skating ; Har- 
vest Moon Ball; Golden Gloves—on an equal 
basis with other competitors. , 
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HOUSING 
Ts the Negro needs improved housing 


is an aphorism. In every community in 

America, the so-called Negro district is 
characterized by inadequate dwellings, many of 
them violating every standard of decency as to 
rovisions for health, comfort and morality. 
More than that the rents are usually exorbitant 
since the mobility of the Negro family is limited 
both by low income and social restriction. 

It is heartening, therefore, to note that in 
the Legislature of the State of New York and 
the City Council and the Office of the Mayor 
have come plans for vast housing projects for 
low income groups in the City of New York. 
Any program for improved housing must have 
as one of its major projects the elimination of 
old law tenements in Harlem and the replace- 
ment of thousands of dwellings in Brooklyn oc- 
cupied by Negroes that are literally unfit for 
human habitation. Eleven thousand, five hun- 
dred families made application for the Harlem 
River Houses, the federal housing project, which 
can accommodate only a little over 500 families. 
In this number were the low income groups and 
in this number were thousands whose incomes 
were too high to be considered. But even these 
are compelled to pay rentals far in excess of 
their ability to pay and as a rule for apartments 
that are in a more or less advanced stage of de- 
preciation. A recent report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indicates that Negroes in New 
York City pay upward of 30 per cent of their 
income for rents. This is tragic. It reveals the 
heartbreaking sacrifice which Negroes are mak- 
ing to live under fairly sanitary conditions and 
to rear their families amid decent surroundings. 


The social consequences of the housing situ- 
ation as it affects Negroes are appalling but well 
known. The “lodger” evil, overcrowding with its 
concomitant breakdown of standards of moral- 
ity, high death rates, have contributed an in- 
visible but none the less real burden to the tax- 
payers of the City of New York. They always 
have paid and will continue to pay for housing 
neglect. 


The Negro needs additional housing for low 
income groups and the Negro needs housing for 
all income groups since all Negroes are the vic- 
tims of social ostracism which compels them to 
pay exorbitant rents by virtue of their immo- 
bility. 

This is an old, old story. But it cannot be re- 
peated too often. For the same thing holds true 
in Chicago, where the University of Chicago, 
according to undenied assertions published in 
the December and January issues of OpportuN- 


IN THE PUBLIC EYE 
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try, has become an instrument for the restric- 
tion of the expansion of Negro neighborhoods. 
It is true in St. Louis, in Los Angeles, every- 
where. And it will remain true until America 
realizes that in the long run it is cheaper to pro- 
vide decent housing for all its citizens than to 
allow bad housing to pour into the stream of 
American life an ever increasing number of the 
physically, mentally and morally unfit. 


THE NEGRO IN THE THEATRE 
C OMMENDATION should be extended 


to the Negro members of the theatrical 

profession who have launched the Negro 
Actors’ Guild of America, Inc. The purpose is 
primarily of a beneficial nature following the 
pattern of the Jewish Actors’ Guild, the Catholic 
Actors’ Guild and the Episcopal! Actors’ Guild. 
These Guilds exist for the purpose of aiding 
members of the acting profession who are in 
need and perpetuating the religious ideals of 
each faith in the American theatre. 

The Negro Actors’ Guild as it has been con- 
ceived will not be concerned with the particular 
religious faith of its membership but rather with 
the elevation of the profession through constant 
cffort to the highest possible standards of per- 
formance on and off the stage. It will devote 
itself to the further task of collecting, assem- 
bling and preserving the record of the American 
Negro in the field of public entertainment. And 
this is of paramount importance. For the Negro 
has a rich heritage in the theatre, but for the 
most part the plays he has written, the songs 
he has composed and sung, the humor with 
which he has regaled millions of people has been 
lost and sometimes stolen. 

Many Negroes, even of this generation, are 
unaware that a Negro wrote “Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny,” and many more there are who 
know nothing of the efforts of Negroes who 
have achieved considerable success in serious 
dramatic art. 

The historian attempting to trace the influ- 
ence of the Negro composer on contemporary 
musical trends in America is handicapped by 
the lack of records and must depend largely on 
hearsay for much information that would be 
valuable and highly enlightening. As a result 
books and articles have been written on such 
subjects as “jazz,” “swing,” “ragtime,” “blues,” 
“spirituals” even, the reliability of which may 
be seriously questioned because the author did 
not have access to authentic material. If the 
Negro Actors’ Guild of America does no more 
than assemble, collect and preserve the record 
of the Negro in the theatre it will amply justify 
its existence. 
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In the News Columns 


FRANCIS E. RIVERS 


Rivers of Washington, D. C., the son of a 

minister, the Reverend David Foote Rivers, 
who has been pastor of the Berean Baptist 
Church for the last forty years. Francis Rivers 
decided not to follow the eminently successful 
career of his father but elected law instead. 
His college record was studded with honors and 
he was graduated with a Phi Beta Kappa key. 
He studied law at Columbia and graduated in 
the Class of 1922. Since then he has practiced 
both criminal and civil law. 


I: the Class of 1915 at Yale was Francis E. 


The announcement that New York’s newly- 
elected District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey had 
appointed Francis E. Rivers to his staff at a 
salary of $7,500.00 per year elicited universal 
commendation. His exceptional ability has long 
been known, his scholarly temperament has been 
the admiration of scores of his fellow citizens, 
and his innate modesty has sometimes been the 
despair of his friends who have felt that it 
served to obscure his unquestioned talents. 


Francis E. Rivers was elected to the State 
Legislature in 1929. His record there was bril- 
liant. It was he who introduced the measure 
creating the 10th Judicial District which made 
possible the election of two Negro Municipal 
Court judges in the City of New York. 


The new District Attorney of New York has 
selected a personnel that impresses one as be- 
ing of exceptionally able character. And in the 
selection of Negro assistants he used the same 
unit of measurement with which he selected his 
white assistants. 


It is this for which Francis Rivers has al- 
ways stood. He has scorned pity and simulated 
sympathy and the patronizing of well meaning 
but misguided people. Merit has been the stan- 
dard which he has sworn by and he has been 
unwilling to accept any other standard. 


Recognition of this quality in his character 
has come slowly when compared with the ca- 
reers of some of his contemporaries, but Francis 
E. Rivers has been content to wait—certain that 
recognition would come. 

He has been active in politics—one of the 
leaders of the Republican Party in the City of 
New York. He is one of the four Negroes in- 
vited to serve on the Committee on Program of 
the Republican Party, of which Glenn Frank 
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Francis E 


Rivers 


is the chairman. Mayor LaGuardia appointe: 
him to the Advisory Committee of the Harlem 
River Houses and as one of the Incorporators 
of the World’s Fair. He is also a member of the 
New York State Temporary Commission on the 
Condition of the Urban Colored Population. 

Conscientious in the performance of his duty, 
whatever it may be, patient, quiet, unassuming, 
Francis E. Rivers is the ideal public servant. 
He is a veteran of the World War and has had 
considerabie business experience gained through 
ventures in which he engaged after the signing 
of the armistice and his return to New York 
where he had decided to launch his career. 

Francis E. Rivers might well be emulated by 
Negro youth eager to embark in the practice of 
law. To his profession he brought first of all 
fine academic preparation and the very best 
legal training. And yet he has always remained 
the student. His studies have covered a wide 
range —- economics, history, legislation. With 
such equipment and such interests pursued avid- 
ly when his formal training was over, recogni- 
tion measured in any terms was bound to come 
to him as it will come to others who are willing 
to travel the long, hard road which endlessly 
stretches out before youth. 


E. A. C. 
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Jingo, Counter-Jingo and Us » » » 


PART ll. Retrospective Review of the Literature of the Negro: 1937 


@ By ALAIN LOCKE 


RAMA, as far as propaganda is con- 
Dem is the broncho of the arts; most 

playwrights who venture dramatic jingo 
finish in the dust while a riderless horse makes 
a hasty and disorderly exit. It takes genius to 
balance a problem in the dramatic saddle; yet 
if ever a problem gets itself effectively drama- 
tized, nothing in the whole run of art can be as 
spectacular or compelling. But the many-phased 
Negro problem still awaits its Ibsen or even its 
Bernard Shaw. Stevedore, Turpentine, Run, 
Little Chillun, and Mulatto are still the best 
we have to show, and with each the dramatist 
finishes out of control and nearly unhorsed. As 
for the 1937 drama field, only in combination 
do they register any noteworthy placing; as 
single performances they scarcely rate as suc- 
cesses. Donald Heywood’s How Come, Lawd, 
on which the promising Negro Theatre Guild 
unwisely gambled away its future, was a flat 
failure. It attempted to raise the previously 
successful formulae of Stevedore and Turpen- 
tine to a melodramatic folk-play, but instcad of 
generating the conviction of persecution or the 
premonition of class war, How Come Lawd 
hatched a Deadwood Dick welter of corpses. 
Leaning on an already successful play for sup- 
port, Gus Smith of the Lafayette Federal Thea- 
tre project, more than half successfully drama- 
tized The Case of Philip Lawrence. Here was 
the set-up for a great Negro play,—the ghetto 
drag-down of a successful college athlete whose 
family and friends had no boot straps to lift 
themselves by, and little helpful conception of 
the success he yearned for. But a gangster 
racket and infatuation bring him down with 
a melodramatically contrived “framing” for 
murder, from which he escapes at the end only 
by a hair’s breadth capture of the racket boss. 
Had social fate rather than a jealous, revengeful 
gangster been Philip Lawrence’s downfall, real 
tragedy might have ensued instead of a Holly- 
wood finish. Dramatically the strongest of the 
crop, The Trial of Dr. Beck revealed a promis- 
ing newcomer to the thin ranks of Negro play- 
wrights, Hughes Allison. His play, a success of 
the Newark Federal Theatre project, enjoved a 
brief but effective Broadway showing at the 
Maxine Elliott. But here again a vital racial 
theme was overlaid with the trappings of an 
Oppenheimer crime story and two acts of well- 
documented but melodramatic court scenes. 


Great interest has been evinced by Dr. 
Locke's critical comment in the January is- 
sue. Here is the second and final instalment 
of Retrospective Review of the Literature of 
the Negro for the year 1937. All the books 
listed by Dr. Locke may be secured through 
OPPORTUNITY. 


Though there is much talk of color complexes 
and considerable arraignment of the paradoxes 
of prejudice,—all to the good as among the 
first effective dramatization of these issues, both 
Dr. Beck’s lily-whitism and _ his sister’s-in-law 
counter color hate are far from being what they 
should be, the real protagonists of the play. In- 
stead, Pinkertonian detective tactics and an 
over-idealized lawyer are the short-circuiting 
artifices by which Mr. Allison gets justice done 
and his moral put over. Still the talent of 
Hughes Allison, more mature in dramatic tech- 
nigue and depth of characterization than any 
Negro playwright to date, warrants hopeful 
watching and encouragement. The Morgan 
College Players are responsible for presenting 
the one creditable work of the white dramatist 
in Negro drama for 1937. Various professional 
concoctions of Broadway producers, two of 
them by George Abbott, have fortunately been 
as short-lived as they were mercenary and mis- 
representative. At least this negative gain seems 
to have come about,—that except in the movies 
and on the vaudeville stage, the Broadway stage 
formula for a successful Negro play has obvi- 
ously worn itself out. Jute, on the other hand, 
is the very antithesis of the Broadway play, but 
probably for that very reason a portent of what 
Broadway must come around to. Its strong 
bitter social realism, smacking of Tobacco Road 
on the one hand and Stevedore and Waiting for 
Lefty on the other, is the much needed antidote 
to too much Black Boy, Sweet River and Brown 
Sugar. In social content, Phillistine Negro pro- 
tests notwithstanding, Jute is significant and 
promising for the social content of vital Negro 
drama. 

In the ever important field of social analysis 
and criticism, one general change is increasingly 
obvious; “race sociology” is growing up. It is 
less frequently nowadays a puny missionary 
foundling or the awkward patronized protege of 
the interracial sentimentalists. Here and there 
it is sociology of full strength and maturity. And 
even where it is not, the pretension to scientific 
accuracy and objectivity is a significant omen. 
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Certainly one of the best and most illuminating 
. of this year’s race studies is Cedric Dover’s Hal/ 
Caste. With a panoramic swoop of world per- 
spective on the race question, the book achieves 
a unique coordination of the phenomena of 
race. With eagle-like penetration of vision, in- 
ternational imperialism and fascist nationalism 
are seen to have common denominators of re- 
pressive, self-righteous racialism. Relentlessly 
the biological and cultural stalking horses of 
race prejudice are unmasked and the politico- 
economic objectives of race policies exposed. 
This is deftly done because the problem is 
tackled in terms of its crucial dilemma, the half 
caste, who as Mr. Dover senses, is the Dalma- 
tian sword over the heads of all racialists: For 
the factualities of the human hybrids contradict 
either the theories or the practises of racialism ; 
which then stands biologically contradicted or 
morally condemned. No other survey to date 
has given so wide a perspective on human hy- 
bridization or such a realization of its common 
factors, the similarity of situations and policies, 
the uniformity of its social dilemmas, and per- 
haps most important of all, the preponderant 
numbers of the mixed bloods. In the chapter on 
the American Negro, God’s Own Chillun, the 
author achieves an illuminating analysis of the 
general situation, with pardonable lapses of pro- 
portion in the detailed statements of Negro 
achievement in which he has followed several 
uncritical and provincial sources. But the gen- 
eral soundness of his main thesis saves serious 
distortion, and it will be salutary for all who 
lack objective perspective on the American race 
question, Negro chauvinists included, to review 
the situation in this unusual and broad scientific 
frame of reference. 

In Our Racial and National Minorities, under 
the editorship of Professors Brown and Roucek, 
the polyglot character of America is documented 
by some thirty spokesmen for national and 
racial sub-groups of our population. James 
Weldon Johnson has a double inning on Negro 
American achievement history and The Negro 
and Racial Conflicts. The approach of the 
whole study is too superficial for any sound in- 
terpretation of the interaction of minorities or 
the cultural problems involved in dual loyalties. 
Cultural pluralism and its educational objectives 
are, however, rather convincingly presented. 
The special degrees of isolation and differential 
treatment involved in the cases of the Negro, 
Indian, Mexican and Oriental minorities are 
dangerously minimized in the interest of the 
general thesis that we are all cultural hyphen- 
ates and that cultural reciprocity is our sound- 
est, most progressive type of Americanism. 
Professor Johnson in keying his chapters in with 


this platform has not glossed over the partic..- 
lar injustices and inconsistencies of the Negro s 
position, but he has not sufficiently stressed the 
unusual cultural assimilation of the American 
Negro as compared with other minorities or the 
special inconsistencies of majority behaviour 
toward the Negro. 

With Caste and Class in a Southern Town 
and The Etiquette of Race Relations in the 
South, we pass to sociological anatomy of th: 
most scientific and painstaking sort. And yet 
what we get eventually in both cases is not an 
enlightenment as to social causes but only elab- 
orations of the mechanisms of caste control and 
majority dominance. Can it be that this de- 
scriptive analytic point of view is hopelessly un- 
diagnostic and therefore just so much academic 
“busy work ?” Both works agree that caste rather 
than class describes the racial cleavage, and that 
its outlines are only correctly traced by examin- 
ing in detail custom patterns in the social mores. 
But neither gives any very clear understanding 
of what economic interests and political policies 
all these elaborate mechanisms serve. In short, 
the vital question, it seems to me, is not the how 
but the why of these social differences and dif- 
ferentials. 

In The Negro’s Struggle for Survival, sub- 
titled “a study in human ecology,” Professor 
Holmes of the University of California assem- 
bles the Negro’s biological statistics elaborately 
and tries to trace trends and prospects. In most 
of these balancings, our author finds Negro 
survival outdistancing or off-setting its handi- 
caps, whether directly biological like the birth- 
rate or socio-economic like the influence of pov- 
erty, migration and hybridization. However, 
toward the conclusion the banished bugaboo of 
race ascendancy comes back to threaten serious 
issues should the Negro rate of population in- 
crease decidedly to disturb the present balance. 
The author then predicts “population control” 
as the probable outcome. Even with the psuedo- 
scientific coating of “eugenics,” this is the aban- 
donment of the plane of science for that of 
politics and is a disappointing conclusion for 
an otherwise factual and objective book. 


On the sound platform that “the essential 
human rights of Negroes do not appertain to 
them as Negroes, but simply as members of the 
human family” and that “modern Catholic 
sociologists see iti the tendency to subordinate 
all considerations of the dignity of the human 
person to the unbridled quest of material gain 
the primary source of interracial, as well as of 
economic, industrial and international injus- 
tice,’ Father La Farge works out a program 
of really radical equalitarianism differing only 
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in its sanctions and reform machinery from the 
economic radicals. In spite of this wide differ- 
ence of proposed remedy, it is interesting to note 
this startling agreement in diagnosis. “Cheap 
labor,” says Reverend La Farge, “brings cheap 
lives. And from cheap lives follow customs and 
maxims sanctioning the cheapening of lives.” 


In The Negro in a Soviet America, J. W. 
Ford and J. S. Allen expound the now familiar 
Communist formula for revolutionary socialism 
and minority self-determination. It has become 
too much of a formula perhaps, but that does 
not remove its realistic thrust as a contending 
alternative to the yet unsuccessful reformism of 
moral appeal and legislative guarantees. Re- 
construction by J. S. Allen gives a much less 
doctrinnaire analysis of the relation of the 
Negro to the political and economic interests of 
the nation and the South. Particularly reveal- 
ing are documentary evidences of Negro states- 
manship in realistic political aid labor programs 
from 1865 to 1879 that were frustrated by the 
tacit alliance of Northern industrialists and 
Southern Bourbons not to insist on thorough- 
going reconstruction or political power for the 
Negro in the South. This picture of American 
history after 1878 as a counter-revolution to the 
Civil War is an important and plausible interp- 
retation; it culminated not merely in the set- 
back to Negro advance but in the stultification 
of the labor movement for several decades and 
of the full functioning of democratic machinery 
even up to the present. A few close students of 
history have known this all along, but it is im- 
portant that the layman should know it as well. 


T. Arnold Hill’s The Negro and Economic 
Reconstruction in the Bronze Booklet series also 
presents an indispensable layman’s manual on 
the connection of the Negro question with past 
and present labor issues and programs. Volume 
No. & of the same series presents a readable and 
well-proportioned outline of Negro History, by 
the well-known bibliographer and source collec- 
tor, Arthur A. Schomburg. But also in social 
history, which has been so neglected in Negro 
historical effort, most promising beginnings have 
now been made in various guide books of the 
Federal Writers Project. With Virginia, 
Louisiana and New York documentary chroni- 
cles in preparation, the project leads off very 
auspiciously with a revealing account, edited by 
Sterling Brown, of The Negro in Washington in 
the Washington: American Guide Series. 


In Life in a Haitian Valley, Professor Hers- 
kovits vindicates even more brilliantly than in 
his previous books his thesis of acculturation. 
Studying the Haitian peasant rituals, he discov- 
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ers not only substantial traces of African re- 
ligions, especially the Dahomean Vodun cults, 
but clearly demonstrates the prevailing Haitian 
popular religion to be an amalgam of this, Cath- 
olicism and local superstition. This points to a 
completely general human pattern of accultura- 
tion, with none of the specious doctrines of in- 
nate racial primitivism or mysterious blood sur- 
vivals, the favorite formulae of the culture- 
mongers who thrive on fashionable exoticism 
and bad anthropology. Cut free from such 
false implications, the search for African sur- 
vivals is merely an excursion into social history. 
There is cold comfort for Nordicism or any 
other racial condescension in any such results, 
and for this service the Haitian cause in par- 
ticular and the Negro cause in general have 
much to be grateful for in such studies as this 
and the previous volume of Suriname Folk 
Lore, documenting even more extensively strik- 
ing survivals and parallels in the folk lore of 
the Negroes of Dutch Guiana. Nigerian and 
Dahomean patterns, both of behavior and 
thought, are found strikingly perpetuated. 


But while we are shutting doors to Nordic 
jingoists, we should not be opening them to 
Negro jingoism. And such we must frankly 
label Introduction to African Civilizations by 
Huggins and Jackson. On a brittle thread of 
sentimental interest in Negro blood admixture, 
pre-historic Cromagnons, semi-Semetic Medi- 
terraneans, Egyptians, Ethiopians, ancient and 
modern, South and West African peoples of 
diverse stocks are all hodge-podged into an ama- 
teurish hash of the black man’s vindication. 
Such facts and conjectures are warrantable off- 
sets to rampant and hysterical Nordicism pro- 
vided they escape the same fallacies they chal- 
lenge. But when they commit the same errors 
of over-generalization, assumption of fixed 
racial character and instinctive heredities, and 
worse than all, the ignoring of distinct culture 
groupings, the results must be repudiated as 
just as pseudo-scientific as the conclusions and 
prejudices they try to counteract. A much more 
intelligent and effective statement of the coun- 
ter-case comes from an African author, Akiki 
Nyabongo, whose Africa Answers Back con- 
tinues the pointed critique he began with his 
Story of an African Prince. 


With a most laudatory preface by Malinow- 
ski, and a thrilling and trenchant account of his 
own liberal stand against German Nazi oppres- 
sion and censorship, Professor Lips launches out 
in his The Savage Hits Back into an extensive 
documentation of the manner in which primi- 
tive peoples have represented the white man,— 
ruler, trader, missionary and colonial adminis- 
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trator. It is sufficient indictment of fascism 
that so indirect a criticism of colonial exploita- 
tion should seem dangerous enough to persecute 
and exile a scholar for daring to compile it. But 
this is neither the first nor the most impressive 
vindication of the primitive or even the African 
as artist. In fact most of the representations 
treated betray the native art in a bastard genre 
both with respect to style and subject matter, 
and necessarily we must discount its artistic and 
allow principally its sociological or cultural im- 
portance. Most of this work is therefore in the 
minor category of genre and even caricature ; 
though of course it is interesting documentary 
proof that the native both sees and sces through 
the white overlords and takes due recourse to 
shrewd and half-concealed ridicule. Only rare- 
ly, however, do the European forms and ac- 
coutrements blend harmoniously with the na- 
tive styles of expression, so that there is much 
more that must be labelled curiosa than can 
be called art proper. Nevertheless Professor Lips 
has documented very unmistakably the colored 
world’s reaction to cultural jingoism and the 
loss of prestige which is taking place under the 
surface of professed respect. For exposing this 
significant symptom he merits our gratitude, 
even though we may not entirely grant his 
prophesy of a “future collision of the white and 
colored worlds” and his contention that “it is 
not class cohesion that will be the decisive fac- 
tor in such a collision but the sense of race 
unity.” 

A joy to the scientific type of mind is the 
way in which both anthropology and the anal- 
ysis of culture contacts are slowly disengaging 
themselves from the fog of prejudice and pre- 
conceived racialisms. Whether one grants the 
thesis of Frobenius that the similarities of pre- 
historic art indicate wide diffusion into Europe 
of African peoples or whether one holds with 
Leakey that parallel or roughly similar culture 
sequences worked themselves out both in Europe 
and different areas of the African continent, it 
is only too obvious in either case that the net 
conclusion is one of the basic similarity and 
parity of the human species. No sounder anti- 
dote for false racial pride or propagandist his- 
tory could be found than in the cultural an- 
thropology which is giving us increasing evi- 


dence along these new lines of the antiquity ard 
the versatility of primitive man. 

To the same collaborated authorship, as Pr - 
historic Rock Pictures, we owe the illuminating 
collection of African fables and creation mytl.s 
in African Genesis (Stackpole Sons, N. Y. 
$3.00). Berber, Fulbe, Soudanese, Rhodesian., 
—these tales are of wide range and diverse cul- 
tural quality, but they are all indicative of a 
more seasoned folk-lore and a higher level of 
literary form than other collections reveal, even 
the celebrated Cendrars Anthologie Negré. In- 
terestingly enough, in some of them Frobenius 
believes he has discovered common symbols and 
rituals to early Egyptian mythology. 

The really authoritative studies of African 
colonial contacts as they effect changes and 
breakdowns and fusions of cultures bear out 
the same liberal relativism of values. Notable 
among such are Monica Hunter’s Reaction to 
Conquest and MacCrone’s Race Attitudes in 
South Africa, each of which in a very different 
way illustrates the principle that one civilization 
more often demoralizes a different culture than 
it civilizes or improves it. In brief, according 
to the more recent scientific accounts, the white 
man makes his own burden and then has to 
carry it, not to mention the disproportionate 
profit he makes on the other side of the imperial- 
istic ledger. 

Although unnecessarily fictional for so de- 
tailed and painstaking a narrative of native folk 
ways, Carnochan and Adams’ Out of Africa is 
a remarkably sympathetic biography of Kalola, 
chief of the Nyamwesi serpent cult. Nowhere 
has a better analysis of such ritual fetishism been 
drawn, with the balance carefully kept between 
black and white magic, conjure and tribal medi- 
cine, superstition and sound institutional tradi- 
tion. In such books as we have reviewed, the 
African counter-statement is just beginning to 
gather momentum, but it certainly will have its 
day of assertion. However, let us hope that it 
will be a scientific, sanely directed counter- 
statement, and not another deluge of bigotry, 
hysteria and counter-prejudice. Not for moral 
reasons, but for effectiveness, let us be saner 
than our opponents. And let us welcome as 
champions only those who are scientifically con- 
vinced and convincing. 
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The Achievement of Ben Richardson 


@ by W. E. HARRISON 


“Geist und Leben,” (“Spirit and Life’), 

on the walls of Andover Hall in the 
Harvard Divinity School, has focused national 
attention upon Ben A. Richardson, who had 
already served a long apprenticeship in_ his 
craft, having painted murals for various public 
buildings in his native state of Florida. He is 
an artist of unusual power and versatility. His 
media are chiefly water-colors and pencil, and 
he exploits these with a high and original skill 
in draftsmanship. If the possession of what 
one may designate as a ‘personal line’ be the 
distinctive attribute of genius, then Richard- 
son’s line argues very graphically his right to 
be considered in the company of genius. This 
line is strong and firm, though it is subtle and 
makes no wanton display of its strength. Per- 
haps it is disclosed to best advantage in the 
allegorical paintings, which are decorative with- 
out being gaudy. The decoration might be 
Byzantine or Persian in its combination of a 
rather covert symbolism with explicit intellec- 
tual content. One readily observes that the 
symbolism is moralistic, and this ethical ten- 
dency causes one to link Richardson with the 
great tradition in moralist painting, with El 
Greco or Goya, but in doing so one must not 
forget that Richardson has his own use of 
Christian ethics, a private system. He paints an 
obvious moral, however, despite that certain 
stubborn privacy in his thought; apparently 
there is no attempt to preach an esoteric text. 
There are mysteries, to be sure, but they are 
mysteries which invite the beholder to seek 
initiation. Nor is the invitation designed for a 
small clique of potential devotees. Anyone can 
learn if he retains even a tidbit of the innon- 
cence of the eve with which nature has blessed 
us all at birth. 

To learn of Richardson one must divest one- 
self of certain Western prejudices about art. 
Under the persistent influence of the Renais- 
sance painters and the late Baroque portraitists 
and ‘Academy’ art in all Western countries, 
Westerners tend to regard painting as primarily 
‘representational’, although in recent years 
the revolt led by Pablo Picasso has pre- 
pared Western spectators for a greater appre- 
ciation of those masters whose art is expression 
rather than copy-book imitation. Hence the 
current popularity of Mexican painting as well 
as the sympathetic anthropological interest in 


T« completion of his mural entitled 


OPPORTUNITY published in November, 1928, 
the first critical appraisal of the sculpture of 
Barthé immediately after his arrival in New 
York City. We present this time a critical 
commentary on the work of another young 
Negro artist who possesses great promise. 


African primitives ought to break the ground 
for the acceptance of Richardson’s murals. For 
he is a master of expression: he draws and 
paints the essence of an object in the same man- 
ner in which, for example, a contemporary 
sculptor like Henry Moore models. No mere 
depiction suffices. In comparison with these 
moderns, however, Richardson’s mastery is thus 
paradoxical in that it never really deviates very 
far from the norm of representation. It is 
simply an earnest endeavor to avoid that flaw- 
less perfection manifest in the French Realists 
such as David, an idealized realism which dis- 
torts the truth of our sense-impressions—could 
the feet of Socrates, a peripatetic philosopher, 
have been so clean and neat as they are in the 
Death of Socrates? Indeed, once during an 
excursion through the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York, Richardson expressed this 
criticism, which tells one a great deal about 
his ideas of artistic truth. 

Though his figures are patterns in a design, 
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“Renunciation” by Ben Richardson 


nevertheless there is anatomical symmetry in 
them. The central figures in the allegory “Re- 
nunciation,” which shows the Muse leading the 
follower of moral and intellectual Good into 
the More Abundant Life, are almost classical 
in their symmetry. Harmony is in the folds of 
their garments and in the placid regularity of 
their composed features, while Greed or World- 
liness is on their left and so is sinister in the 
moral as well as the original Latin sense of 
the word. There is a vivid contrast between the 
gargoyle-like grotesqueness of his proportions 
and the balance of the figures of the two Goods. 
Only a master-hand could have exhibited this 
contrast without distortion. Of course, such a 
distortion would have a kind of vulgarity about 
it. As Mr. Aldous Huxley once showed in a 
clever essay entitled “Vulgarity in Literature,” 
an excess of beauty, a genuine embarras de 
richesses as the French say, can seriously hinder 
the effective communication of a highly talent- 
ed-artist with his readers or observers or listen- 
ers. Richardson’s work has no signs of cloying 
by an abundance of sweets. As elaborate as his 
decoration always is, the strength of his line 
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saves it from becoming, as in an arabesque or 
mosaic, decoration for its own sake, and ‘he 
purpose which his decoration serves is the lezi- 
timate office of backround for the centripetal 
figures, which are generally human. Rar-ly 
does a natural object or an animal figure com- 
mand attention apart from human forms. Ey en 
the serpent entwining Leben or Life, in the 
Harvard mural, while an arresting object, is 
still subordinated. Such pre-occupation with 
humanity discloses the profound humanism of 
the artist. 

In those paintings which have violence in 
their subject matter and in the manner of its 


. presentation, Richardson’s skill as a_ colorist 
precludes the danger of revulsion. Like Tou- 


louse-Lautrec or Salvador Dali, he can draw 
horrible figures. We have then a Swift in 
water-colors, but he never sinks to the level of 
the Dean of Saint Patrick’s, for his pessimism 
is really not very much deeper than that of the 
average young man—he is only twenty-three 
floundering in the maelstrom of opinion with- 
out a durable philosophy. Thus the gloom may 
be heavy, yet it is not morbid, for the artist, 
as a student of academic philosophy, looks out 
upon the vista of all the conflicting systems 
spread before him with a sense that he is still 
free to choose as he will. Moreover, reminders 
abound that his essential moral values, which 
are Christian in the Early Church and Evan- 
gelical connotation of that much-abused ad- 
jective, will rescue him from the bogs of pes- 
simism. Above the malicious devils that may 
affright are the more potent powers and prin- 
cipalities of the air, the whole company of 
heaven, the angels and archangels. 

The theological note is insistent in the pic- 
tures in which the allegory is ethical and the 
ethics is private and individual. That note is 
absent from pictures inspired by the contempla- 
tion of present-day capitalist society. Here the 
symbolism is at once direct and subtle. _ Its 
directness is promoted, as in the study of the 
depressed Negro, by the strength of the paint- 
er’s line. One is not permitted to guess the 
spiritual quality of the figure. The Negro’s ac- 
ceptance of defeat from economic oppression is 
obvious in his stance and in his shape. Richard- 
son’s really masterful touch is shown in his skill 
in focusing the spotlight, as it were, upon the 
naked belly of the Negro. As if in puris natural- 
ibus the soul of the individual, which is a 
synthesis and so transcendent of many individ- 
uals whom the observant eye of this young 
Floridian will have seen very often, is revealed 
as brilliantly as Hans Holbein’s depiction of 
the essential Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam 
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through his skilful illumination of the scholar’s 
hands. Richardson’s picture almost begins to 
argue the theses of Karl Marx or Lenin—so 
direct is the revelation, without being crude; 
and its subtlety lies in the delicate coloring. As 
we shall presently see, however, his art is not 
class-conscious like the frescoes of Rivera or 
Orozco. 

Richardson’s art has already reached a high 
degree of integration. As a matter of fact, it 
seems to have had this structural and psycho- 
logical unity in the midst of diversity from the 
very beginning, for when the painter was a 
student at the George Washington High School 
in New York, from which he was graduated 
with honors in 1933, he painted an interpreta- 
tion of the French Revolution which already 
showed great maturity, being nothing short of 
precocious. His characteristic line seems to have 
been formed about that time, together with a 
pre-occupation with figures suggestive of Dau- 
mier’s in their grimaces. His interpretation of 
the French Revolution emphasizes the Jacobin 
aspects of that social upheaval, the permanent 
damages of the Reign of Terror, and the pic- 
ture poses the questions asked and answered by 
Thucydides in ancient Athens as to whether 
revolutions, in the last analysis, are worth the 
bloodshed which they cost. A commentary on 
this theme and not a dogmatic answer, the 
picture’s moral is the moral of the cycle theory 
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Carnival Torch-Bearer 
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of history, a theory which the image of a squir- 
rel running round the cage in which it is im- 
prisoned best illustrates, as Chateaubriand long 
ago indicated. 

That Richardson, who is also a composer 
and a poet though diffident about offering his 
work in those fields to the public, can paint 
such a wide range of subjects is proof positive 
of a kind of Renaissance versatility suggestive 
of Leonardo da Vinci. As the pastor of a small 
Baptist church in Cambridge, not far from the 
University, he helps to sustain the dying art of 
oratory, for he has full command of the pulpit 
technique of the old-time evangelical pastors! 
That this versatility is not dissipated or spread 
out so thin that the genius of the painter is 
impaired is, I think, a convincing argument for 
Richardson’s promise. His power is restrained 
by the singleness of his aim and by his unique 
ability to handle several techniques at once and 
to fuse them harmoniously into a single instru- 
ment by his intellectual penetration and in- 
sight. He then uses this instrument to measure 
man in terms of man’s recurrent problems as 
his own personal experience so far has enabled 
him to envisage them, and of man’s problems 
in this epoch of history which finds the young 
painter a second-year student in the Harvard 
Divinity School, to which he was admitted 
after graduation from the Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical College in Tallahassee. 


By MARCUS B. CHRISTIAN 


ly nondescript clothes and run-down, broken shoes, 
His small, dark face unnaturally lean, 
He walks the brightly lighted avenues 
With smoking, flaming torch of kerosene. 
He lights the way for one more King tonight, 
just as his dark forbears have always done 
From Caesar to some lesser ones in might— 
Tomorrow night will be a different one. 
What are a thousand years but one tomorrow? 
What are five hundred years but one long night? 
None sees kis face, pinched hard by want and sorrow, 
Although he carries in his hands a light. 
Lighting a dream, he dreams another dream 


Of dives on Poydras Street where bright lights gleam. 
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The Negro and the Press » » » 


@ By R. E. WOLSELEY 


leaders of an inter-racial committee in a 

mid-western city recently because of the 
failure of the white press to increase understand- 
ing between the races. The rank and file of 
the Negroes present complained at discrimina- 
tion in the press. The white members of the 
committee made a restrained suggestion or two 
for action by the socially-minded representatives 
of both races. 

Such a discussion appears to be typical of the 
consideration being given to the problem and 
the Negro and the press. The press is examined 
occasionally as a source of public opinion about 
the Negro. There is some discussion but little 
action. Worst of all, a planned program of 
publicity under the control of such an inter-ra- 
cial committee is rare. 

Negro residents of most communities complain 
through their own papers that they are unfairly 
treated by the white press. Whatever the rea- 
sons for that treatment may be (they shall be in- 
spected farther on) it is not enough to register 
complaints. Steps must be taken by both white 
and Negro citizens, steps not likely to be popu- 
lar or easy, especially for the Negro. 

Inter-racial groups, like liberal social groups 
in general, are ready to protest unfairness, as 
they should be, but are slow to provide the 
press with material helpful in counteracting 
the white journalists’ attitude. The editor of 
one of the largest year books in this country told 
this writer recently that from the liberal, non- 
profit social organizations of the United States 
he received almost no cooperation in assembling 
data about their work but that from the profit- 
groups, like trade associations, he obtained eager 
assistance. Certain left-wing labor and political 
groups ignored telegraphed or urgent mail re- 
quests for basic information of a non-controver- 
sial nature. This occurred with some of the 
largest groups organized in behalf of the Negro. 
Yet these are the organizations that complain 
most of misinterpretation. 

To keep the record clear it might be well to 
examine briefly the major adverse criticisms 
aimed at the American press in its treatment of 
news of Negroes. 

A murder story appears on a front page. A 
“big, burly Negro,” it declares, is suspected. 
Over and over in that way Negroes are blamed 
for crimes which they have not necessarily com- 
mitted. The prevalence of such phrases in 
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ot ani came from the lips of 


Here is an unconventional treatment of th» 
vexatious problem of the Negro and his trea’- 
ment in the daily press. The writer, who be- 
lieves that the Negro may help determine that 
treatment, gives his reason for the dominanc 
of crime news about Negroes which charac. 
terizes the presentation of most daily papers 


stories of attempted rapes or other sex crimes is 
thought by critics of the press to be either a con- 
scious attempt to discredit the black race or a 
tendency to over-sensationalize such material for 
the sake of sales. 

The white press is accused, therefore, of cre- 
ating in the public mind the notion that there is 
a strong criminal tendency among Negroes. It 
gives the impression that a criminal is more 
likely to be a Negro than to belong to some other 
social group. 

Another corollary is the use of the word 
“Negro” in newspapers, particularly in crime 
stories, as a mark of identification which Negroes 
resent. They point out that editors do not in- 
dicate that a suspected criminal is red-haired or 
that he is an Italian or an Englishman. 

Only the unfavorable news of Negro citizens 
appears in the white press says a second major 
criticism. A study of the Chicago newspapers 
along these lines was made by a commission in 
1922 and published in The Negro in Chicago. 
This investigation revealed that virtually no fa- 
vorable news was printed, except in war time, 
whereas many columns of unfavorable stories 
were presented. Any readers of newspapers else- 
where, Negro leaders say, know that this is rather 
generally the situation among the country’s 12,- 
000 newspapers. 

Not the news division but the advertising de- 
partment is the target of the third leading accu- 
sation. In one city a weekly on a free circula- 
tion basis will not permit distribution in the Ne- 
gro neighborhood. In another community cer- 
tain advertisers will cancel their contracts if a 
newspaper has too large a circulation among 
Negroes. Elsewhere Negroes cannot place ad- 
vertising in white papers. These are common 
instances from the files of groups interested in 
the welfare of the Negro race. 

The final argument deals with the editorial 
policy. The white press, any group of liberals 
says, does nothing to bring about greater under- 
standing between the races through editorials 
or editorial campaigns. 

In the writings of Negro leaders like James 
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Weldon Johnson, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, and 
Walter White there is complaint that newspapers 
have crusaded for better streets, more parks and 
play grounds, and larger airports, but that little 
is done for racial understanding of a more 
direct nature. 

What can the white journalist say in answer 
to these accusations? 

He must admit the validity of most if not 
all of them. He cannot deny the most serious. 
He can, however, point out that inter-racial 
councils and liberal groups in general have a 
part to play in rectifying the situation. The 
burden, he must insist, is not entirely upon the 
press. 

To begin let us examine the use of the word 
“Negro” and the tendency to blame colored 
persons for crimes before there is certainty 
about the criminal. The writing of the word 
“Negro” depends upon the style followed by 
the individual paper. A publication with the 
“up” style (words normally in capital letters 
being left thus) will write it “Negro.” A 
“down” style paper will use it “negro.” Few 
editors consider this from more than the typo- 
graphical angle. Some capitalize it because it 
i; the name of a race and there is but one such 
race, a capitalization rule taught in every grade 
school. 

Why, the Negro or white critic may ask, men- 
tion the fact at all? 

The answer lies in his question: because it 
is a fact. The carefully edited newspaper seeks 
to give full information. That a person is a 
Negro is considered vital knowledge, particu- 
larly since custom has established the under- 
standing that unless otherwise designated a per- 
son is white. 

No defense whatsoever exists for the certainly 
malicious and unfair policy in some sensational 
newspapers of guessing that a crime was com- 
mitted by a Negro, at least an unknown and 
mysterious Negro. The reason is desire for 
circulation. There is no more justification for 
this circulation technique than there is for 
faking or twisting stories. 


1936 
Rate of crime per native-born white 
per 100,000 population ................... 437.9 
Rate of crime per foreign-born white 
per 100,000 population 199.4 
Rate of crime per Negro per 100,000 
1305.8 


From these figures issued by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation it is possible to see why 
Negroes appear in crime articles more fre- 
quently than may seem likely in proportion to 
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their number. This, and not the prejudice or 
unfairness of reporters or editors, is the ex- 
planation. In actuality, then, there are more 
criminals among Negroes in proportion to popu- 
lation than there are among any other groups. 
Naturally the Negro will play a greater part in 
crime news than other racial groups. 

The Negro resents such a statement as that 
issued by J. Edgar Hoover’s office. He is prone 
to misunderstand it. He is likely to think the 
white statistician is twisting figures. He thnks 
it means there are more Negro criminals than 
white criminals. 

In making this point about Negro crime one 
must hasten to admit that white men are re- 
sponsible for the conditions among Negroes that 
lead to crime. The explanation for the figures 
from the FBI may be found in poor housing con- 
ditions, lack of opportunity, and discrimination 
of one sort or another. 

Therefore it is necessary, if the Negro is to 
obtain more favorable publicity in the white 
press than heretofore, for both white and Negro 
leaders to help remove the causes of crime. In 
addition, Negroes must exercise the greatest 
possible self-discipline and avoid crimes of aay 
degree. 

The white criminal brings opprobrium chiefly 
upon himself; the Negro criminal defames not 
only himself but also the entire race. He is on 
the spot; he must be more careful than mem- 
bers of the white race. Sharing the situation 
with him in this country are only the Filipino 
and the Japanese. 

It takes no voluminous reading of the Amer- 
ican white press for one to realize that the 
Negro wins very little attention for his activ- 
ities unless those activities be sensational in 
nature. A Father Divine receives thousands of 
times the notice accorded the Negro leader of a 
highly successful cooperative society in a steel 
town. It is a rare thing for an outstanding 
Negro college athlete to be featured on a sports 
page. For a Negro athlete to receive much at- 
tention at all he must be a Jesse Owens, a Jack 
Johnson or a Joe Louis. The general public 
knows of one Negro scientist (George Washing- 
ton Carver), and three Negro musicians 
(Marion Anderson, Paul Robeson, and Roland 
Hayes). 

Some of these inequalities may be blamed 
upon the news values held by the American 
press, values to which the white scientist or 
musician often falls victim also. But they are 
out of vast proportion in the case of the Negro. 

The editors who neglect Negro news of a 
routine nature do so primarily because they 
consider it of no importance and because the 
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white readers in many communities object to 
its presence in their papers. 

Equally important reasons, however, are 
these: Such news is not easy to obtain. When 
it is obtained, it sometimes leads to endless 
arguments. 

Take, as an example, the church news in a com- 
munity near Chicago. There may be found as 
well-organized a Negro neighborhood as one is 
likely to find any place in the North. No one, 
however, knows how many Negro churches exist 
in that city. The congregations are occupied 
with constant wrangles over pastors and doc- 
trine. The number of churches seems to vary 
from five to twelve. Pity the church editor 
who seeks to obtain news of their services! 

At this point inter-racial councils and simi- 
lar groups can do a great service for the Negro 
people. Obviously an antidote for unfavor- 
able news is a greater quantity of favorable 
news. If the Negro population can be taught 
to be aware of public opinion as generated 
through the press it will do much to create a 
favorable opinion. 

Specifically, how can this be done? 

The real master of many a newspaper is its 
advertisers. This is especially true of the dozens 
of throw-aways or free circulation papers that 
seek neighborhood support. In many com- 
munities there are advertisers in these sheets as 
well as in the regular papers who are eager 
for the trade of colored people. 

Let Negro leaders set up a committee charged 
with seeing that news of Negro activities reaches 
the papers. Negro journalists are available in 
most communities or a willing worker soon can 
teach himself the fundamentals of news prac- 
tice. Each church, club or society should be 
given the chance to prepare its own publicity, 
but in the major cases a volunteer worker can 
produce enough to keep the local journals 
supplied. 

Newspapers and advertisers friendly to Ne- 
groes should be given the patronage, rather 
than those who are not. Directed buying is 
an age-old problem but not one impossible of 
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solution. Leadership and patience can aciicve 
enough to have effect upon the press. 

Coming to the final accusation it must be szid 
that to expect the ordinary newspaper to con- 
duct crusades for better racial feeling and un- 
derstanding is like expecting such a paper to 
campaign for socialism or pacifism. The typ- 
ical editor is not possessed of social passion ; if 
he is he is forced as a rule to restrict it to areas 
not likely to arouse readers and advertisers too 
sharply. The most that can be expected is an 
occasional general and “safe” editorial or a 
housing campaign. Discriminatory practic«s, 
especially of a business nature, will not be 
touched with the familiar ten-foot pole. 

Thus this third accusation is merited, unan- 
swerable by the journalist, and hopeless of solu- 
tion before groups other than newspapermen 
have brought about better conditions between 
races on a broad scale. 

The success of a Negro cooperative was 
halted in a certain community recently because 
many of the Negro customers were careless 
about paying their bills and because the Negro 
leader entrusted with managing the accounts 
was inefficient. In the same city a local daily 
paper, friendly to Negroes for commercial rea- 
sons, gave up efforts to gain subscribers there 
because of the neglect of bills, not alone by the 
poor but also by the relatively well-off Negroes. 

There is one other policy or action, then, at 
the disposal of some Negroes. They, like all 
other civilized humans, wear clothes, eat, burn 
coal, and furnish their homes. They are an eco- 
nomic factor. They do not always evidence 
this by managing their finances scrupulously. 

The unemployed or sick Negro is not to be 
blamed at this point. It is the Negro who has 


money to spend but does not pay his bills be- 
cause of misuse of his money, a failing by no 
means unknown to other races but forgiven the 
white race more readily than the black. 

The white race has a great responsibility to 
the Negro race. Great, also, 1s the responsibility 
of the Negro toward his own race. 


The Decay of the Beauty Parlor 


Industry in Harlem» » » » » » 


@ By LeROY W. JEFFRIES 


New York State Department of Labor 

over the plight of Negro women em- 
ployees of beauty parlors in New York City. 
Within recent years this business of beautifica- 
tion has offered opportunity for hundreds of 
colored women to earn a respectable living and 
to beat the color line which historically has lim- 
ited the chances of Negro women and girls save 
in a very few occupations. 

The New York State Department of Labor 
is interested because investigation has revealed 
that the Negro women in New York City wh: 
are beauty operators in the Harlem area of 
New York are without protection of any of the 
great legislative enactments designed to protect 
and safeguard the interest of the worker. They 
are without workmen’s compensation, therefore 
may not be compensated for accidents incurred 
during the course of their employment; they 
are without the protective covering of unem- 
ployment insurance designed to offer some in- 
come for periods of unemployment; they will 
not be included among those who are guar- 
anteed a minimum wage. 

The reasons are many, but the facts cannot 
be controverted. Negro women workers—the 
most exploited in the world—they who have 
most to gain by social legislation, should, above 
all others, be anxious to receive the security 
which now is more and more becoming avail- 
able to them through social legislation. In Har- 
lem, however, it would appear that this is not 
true. 

The road to fortune which was once open to 
beauty culture workers in the Harlem area has 
definitely curved into a dead end. Until re- 
cently this was a lucrative business which of- 
fered an adequate, living wage to workers in 
the field, but unsound business principles, cut- 
throat competition, and the absence of a beauty 
culture law has stifled the industry in Harlem 
to a point of suffocation. 

A natural desire of American women to be- 
come exquisite and beautiful by the various 
processes of hairdressing technique and cos- 
metic therapy opened up new avenues of busi- 
ness opportunity. Chiefly among colored 


Gr concern has been evinced by the 


Americans who realized the wide range of pos- 
sibilities of rendering service in this new field 


The author of this article has made an exhaus- 
tive study of the Beauty Parlor Industry in Har- 
lem. His recommendations are based on con- 
ditions as he has observed them. OPPORTUN- 
ITY will welcome the publication of the other 
side of the story, if there is another side. 


was the late Madame C. J. Walker. She was 
born in an old wind-battered frame hut in the 
rural country of Delta, Louisiana. At the age of 
ten she became an orphan and went to live with 
her sister in Vicksburg, Mississippi, where she 
remained until she was married. She became a 
widow when she was but twenty years of age 
and was left the sole support of her daughter. 

Immediately after the death of her husband 
she began to experiment with oils which eventu- 
ally culminated in a successful treatment of the 
hair and scalp. After adequately testing it on 
herself and family, she decided to market the 
product. Five years after the turn of the cen- 
tury she began to travel throughcut the mid- 
west demonstrating her wares. Eventually the 
demand for them became so great that she pur- 
chased a factory building in Indianapolis where 
she manufactured her preparations on a modern 
industrial scale. Still later, American men and 
women clamored for her products so vocifer- 
ously that she built a million dollar plant in this 
same city. Its modernity and equipment are 
claimed to be second to none of any plant of its 
type in the United States. 

In her later years Madame Walker built a 
palatial home at Irvington-on-the-Hudson in 
New York State, where she resided until her 
death in 1919. So impressed by the magnifi- 
cence of this architectural edifice, Enrico Caru- 
so named it Villa Lewaro. Her town house in 
Harlem, which her daughter, A’Lelia, main- 
tained after her mother’s death, became a ren- 
dezvous for the elite of the literary and artistic 
of both races. 

From a wretched little cabin in Louisiana to 
Villa Lewaro on-the-Hudson is a long way, and 
in the journey Madame Walker overcame un- 
believable obstacles to make possible numerous 
business opportunities for thousands of colored 
men and women. 

The same may be said of Sara S. Washington 
of the Apex Beauty Culture system of Atlantic 
City and Annie M. Malone who established the 


Poro Schools. These women and others pio- 
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neered in this profitable field and contributed 
invaluable guidance for its perpetuation as a 
legitimate and lucrative occupation for Negro 
women. 

But in Harlem, at the present time, the great- 
est Negro urban community in the world, the 
beauty parlor industry is in dire need of read- 
justment and reorganization. 

From February to June 1936, the writer made 
an intensive survey of the conditions of beauty 
parlors in the Harlem area. The collected data 
reveals that the conditions prevailing at the 
present time are little less than pitiful. 

At the time of the survey there were 382 
beauty parlors in this area having store fronts 
and visible from the streets. It was estimated 
that twice this number operate in private homes 
and apartments. The number of workers in 
commercial or store-front shops totaled 1,910 
while 1,000 were estimated to be in private 
homes and apartments. Workers who carry on 
their business in the home offer serious hazards 
to legitimate shop owners who have to pay 
high rents and license fees. Moreover, the 
home workers subject other tenants to serious 
diseases affecting the throats and nasal _pass- 
ages due to an inadequate control of smoke 
fumes which result from pressing the hair with 
hot iron combs. In many cases these opera- 
tions are carried on around food and children. 
It is obvious that the practice of beauty culture 
should be eliminated entirely from the home. 

Sixty-five per 
cent of the 
beauty operat- 
ors in Harlem 
rent booths and 
operate inde- 
pendent of the 
shop owners. 
The owners of 
booth - renting 
shops do _ not 
carry workmen’s 
c om pensation 
insurance _be- 
cause they claim 
that booth-rent- 
ers are not em- 
ployees but 
merely conces- 
sionairess who 
rent a space 
within the shop 
and work speci- 
fically as indi- 
vidual entrepen- 
eurs. Similarly, 
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the owners of booth-renting shops do ot 
pay unemployment insurance taxes beca ise 
they claim that the booth-renters are not em- 
ployees and therefore are not covered by ‘he 
unemployment insurance law. Moreover, this 
system eliminates workers in this type of shop 
from coverage of the minimum wage law. 


It would seem that the booth-renters have 
been ill advised. The new social legislation 
that is spreading rapidly throughout America 
has been enacted with the principal purpose of 
bettering the condition of wage earners. It 
certainly is unfortunate when a minority group 
that needs all the assistance that it can possibly 
muster, should believe it advisable to evade 
these social measures. This is indeed tragic in 
a changing era of social and economic adjust- 
ment. 


On the other hand, booth-renters argue that 
they are free to go and come as they please 
because they are their own bosses. Further, 
they declare that their weekly wages are higher 
than commissioned and salaried beauty culture 
employees. However, these concessionaires do 
not realize that salaried and commissioned em- 
ployees work on a steady weekly schedule and 
probably earn more in wages than they do for 
any given year. By the absence of all forms of 
insurance there is little or no chance of protec- 
tion for the public. Patrons cannot collect dam- 
ages in booth-renting shops at all because the 


At Work in a Harlem Beauty Parlor 
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shop owner disclaims any control over the con- 
cessionaire. 

The booth-renting situation has become so 
involved in the welfare of the beauty parlor 
industry in Harlem, that Miss Frieda Miller, 
Director of the Division of Women in Industry 
and Minimum Wage, has made the following 
statement : 

Re: Booth-Renting 


“Booth-renting,” so-called, in beauty shops is 
the special form of a much broader problem 
which we find again and again in exploited in- 
dustries. I mean that employers and promoters 
in various kinds of industrial employment have 
again and again found a way of shifting the 
proper and legal responsibility that should be 
theirs onto the shoulders of workers who could 
ill afford to carry the burden, and have done it 
in the name of the common good or the workers’ 
benefit. 

It used to be a widespread practice to have 
parents employ their children to work for them 
in factories, thus relieving the employer of re- 
sponsibility for observing the terms of the Child 
Labor Law, for paying compensation when the 
child was injured and otherwise avoiding that 
charge upon him which, where enforced, saves 
the child from early exploitation and the parents 
from having to live on the earnings of their im- 
mature boys and girls. 

It used to be a practice of the needle trades 
industries to make workers supply their own 
machines and later to buy needles and thread, 
because the claim was made that needles would 
be maliciously broken and thread maliciously 
wasted were it otherwise. Actually the charges 
were frequently exhorbitant and the practise 
actually a means of cutting wages. All of this 
has long since been stopped because the workers 
came to realize that it required the imposition 
of decent labor standards to make the industry 
give them a living wage and decent working con- 
ditions. 

Beauty parlor workers in Harlem will never get 
a decent return for their labor, decent working 
conditions, protection against accident and dis- 
ease, unless they recognize that such practices as 
booth-renting have the definite effect of taking 
from them the protection of the hours laws, 
compensation law, unemployment insurance law 
and minimum wage law which are fundamental 
safeguards for decent working standards. 

* 

The New York City Department of Health 
regulates beauty parlors in this area. All that is 
necessary to obtain a permit to operate a shop is 
to furnish individual towels and head rest cover- 
ings, adequate lighting and toilets for use of 


both sexes, and proper sterilization of tools. Noth- 
ing, however, is said about the qualifications of 
the worker, minimum training needed, and 
working conditions relative to hours, wages, etc. 
It also requires that beauty culture workers must 
be free from infectious or contagious disease, 
but there has been no evidence of enforcement 
of these requirements. It becomes apparent then 
that the absence of an adequate law tends to 
keep the barriers down and unqualified indi- 
viduals are rapidly gaining possession of the mal- 
adjusted industry in this area. 

It is interesting to note the laws of the other 
states and observe the manner in which they 
work in regulating this billion dollar a year in- 
dustry. For instance, the Oregon Cosmetic 
Therapy Law,’ states in part, that any person 
eligible for registration must have “an education 
equivalent to the completion of the eighth grade 
in the common schools.” Further, one must 
have “‘a course of study at a school of cosmetic 
therapy approved by the State Board of Cosmetic 
Therapy examiners or has had a continuous 
course of study of 2,000 hours distributed over 
a period of at least twelve months as an appren- 
tice to a person registered under the act.” 

Were this law in force in New York State, the 
average beauty culturist in this area would be 
eliminated because the median education level 
is only equivalent to the sixth common school 
grade. 

The Rhode Island Law states in part, that 
“Any person shall be eligible to obtain a certifi- 
cate of registration under this act (a) who is at 
least 18 years of age, (b) who is of good moral 
character, (c) who shall furnish the certificate 
under oath of a physician duly licensed to prac- 
tice in this state that such person is free from 
contagious or infectious disease; (d) who has 
satisfactorily completed a course of instruction 
in a school of hairdressing and cosmetic therapy 
approved by said board, or in lieu thereof has 
had a total experience as an apprentice of seven 
hundred twenty hours distributed over a period 
of at least six months, and (e) who has satis- 
factorily passed an examination conducted by 
said board to determine his fitness to receive 
such certificate.” 

This law, if in effect in New York State would 
weed out the undesirables, establish a minimum 
training requirement and necessitate a thorough 
medical examination for all beauty culture work- 
ers. A progressive state should welcome this 
type of legislation not only for better working 
conditions of employees, but for the protection 
of the public and for higher standards of effi- 


1 (Oregon State Board of Health—Cosmetic Therapy 
Law—1933.) 
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ciency in the in- 
dustry itself. In 
19 3 6, thirty- 
eight states were 
covered by cos- 
metic therapy 
and _hairdress- 
ing laws. New 
York, still re- 
mains with nine 
other states, un- 
covered. At- 
tempts, ho w- 
ever, to enact a 
law have been 
futile. In 1935 
and in 1937 
beauty culture 
laws were pass- 
ed by the legis- 
lature, but in 
each _ instance 
they were 
vetoed by the 
Governor who 
claimed that the 
Health Department had sufficient power to 
regulate and enforce a beauty culture law. 

Wholesale competition, long hours and low 
wages augment the difficulty of regulating cos- 
metic parlors in Harlem. The price list for 
a shampoo, press and wave ranges from fifty 
cents to two dollars and fifty cents. Some shops 
advertise a special bargain day when all of these 
services may be purchased for one dollar. As 
revealed in the writer’s survey, there are no 
standard hours for the opening and closing of 
beauty parlors. A few shops work on a stand- 
ard ten or twelve-hour schedule, but the great 
majority remain open as long as a customer 
wishes to be served. On busy days (Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday) many Harlem shops are 
open until three and four A.M. This is not an 
infrequent occurrence. Sixteen dollars is the 
average weekly wage for Harlem beauticians. 
It must be noted at this point, that the beauti- 
cians who were interviewed gave their highest 
weekly rate of pay. Therefore, it is assumed 
that a tabulation of their wages on a yearly 
scale would probably bring the average down 
considerably. And yet, by the thousands, beauty 
schools are turning out graduates to practice 
their newly acquired skills in a sick industry or 
take their places as beauticians in the bedrooms 
and kitchens of private homes. 


Unionization of the industry in this area 
would probably alleviate the hour and wage situ- 
ation, but every attempt to organize it along in- 
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A Manicurist in a Harlem Beauty Parlor 


dustrial lines has met with failure. The only 
successful organization of beauticians has al- 
ways centered around social events. The New 
York Age, dated December 12, 1936, in a veri- 
fied check-up of the writer’s survey, stated that, 
“Attempts to organize shop owners to combat 
these growing evils (cut-throat competition, pri- 
vate home operators, etc.) have heretofore re- 
sulted in failure, due, it was reported, to fac- 
tional differences and petty jealousies among 
those reported to be leaders in the profession.” 
Moreover, complete unionization, under the 
present peculiar set-up of beauty parlors in Har- 
lem, could not adequately solve the problem. 
First, it could not control the workers in the 
home. Secondly, disgruntled beauticians who 
did not join the union would tend to increase 
the influx of those already working in the homes. 


It becomes clearly apparent then, that a shot 
in the arm will only invigorate the industry tem- 
porarily. The only remedy that will save it is 
a complete operation which must come in the 
form of a basic law regulating beauty parlors in 
all its phases. After consideration of the data 
collected and compiled of beauty parlors in this 
area, the following recommendations are sug- 
gested : 

1. Discontinue the practice of beauty culture 

and hairdressing in private homes. 

2. Set up a standard price list for all beauty 

culture operations. 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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The Place of Bibliotherapy in a Hospital 


@ By SADIE PETERSON-DELANEY 


fect on the physical, mental and moral 
welfare of those who are unfortunately 
handicapped by illness. 

Bibliotherapy means the treatment of a pa- 
tient through selective reading. A brief record 
of the patient’s diagnosis, treatment and prog- 
nosis is furnished the librarian, who, having 
more than the layman’s knowledge of the more 
common cases, selects the books for the indi- 
vidual which will give him not only knowledge 
and entertainment, but stimulation toward the 
development of a wholesome interest in subjects 
which will relieve his mind from his malady and 
worries. What is good for one person might be 
detrimental to another, therefore, this careful 
and intelligent selection of reading matter for 
each individual is of great importance. 

The library then has become a laboratory 
and a work shop for those interested in the im- 
provement and development of the whole in- 
dividual. Here, minds long imprisoned in leth- 
argy are awakened. This has been evident at 
the hospital library of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Facility, Tuskegee, Alabama for four- 
teen years. 

The atmosphere of the library is conducive 
to reading. It’s green walls, are hung with maps, 
paintings and pictures of Negro leaders and 
authors of books as well as other outstanding 
persons who have attained great heights through 
books. 

There are nearly 6,000 volumes in the gen- 
eral collection, and a separate collection of 
books by and about the Negro. Throngs of 
veaders use the library daily and their requests 
for reference and research material equal that 
of a public library. Many choose a vocation or 
a hobby through books and some complete their 
educational preparation through the library. 

The Bibliotherapy unit is composed of the 
mental patients who come from the closed 
wards daily, with an attendant, to the library. 
Here they are aided in the development of their 
dormant qualities through books, and are given 
individual attention and sympathetic direction. 

The librarian is guided by the ward surgeon, 
through the information he has gathered from 
the patient’s diagnosis, and the patient’s pro- 
gress or reaction to reading is noted. 

Sometimes a musician or an artist, an in- 
ventor, or a craftsman in trades discovers ab- 
sorbing material on the theme of his art, his 


Be like medicine, have a definite ef- 


To our readers we here present the story of 
the work of a Negro woman which is attracting 
the attention of library authorities throughout 
America. Creating techniques and methods 
herself, Mrs. Delaney has developed bibliothe- 
rapy at Tuskegee with great originality and 
effectiveness. 


invention or his trade. Through the clipping 
and binding services of this department, a read- 
ing interest is created by the making of scrap 
books on various subjects and these are used 
in their discussions of current events. At first, 


~ the reading and collection of such material may 


be a hobby with the patient. Usually, it be- 
comes a serious and steady business with him as 
the urge awakens within him to return his ener- 
gies to the perfecting of his former interest, and 
once again he is alive with the enthusiasm and 
joy derived from activity. The satisfaction he 
realizes from being supplied with ample ma- 
terial, both old and new, is evidenced by his 
testimonials, his obvious improvement mentally 
and spiritually, and the doctors’ reports of steps 
towards recovery. 

The library service to the bed patients is 
most important. This consists of the librarian’s 
daily visits to the bedsides on the various wards 
with a library book cart filled with carefully 
selected reading material and pictures. This 
gives the patient who must spend long hours in 
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bed, an opportunity 
through books, to build 
up hope, relieve his 
mental tension, absorb 
his worries and alleviate 
his pain. Reading inter- 
est awakened in a bed 
patient, often stays with 
the patient during his 
entire period of hospi- 
talization. 

Reading interest is 
aroused in the new pa- 
tient entering the hos- 
pital through personal 
contact by the librarian 
and the circulation of 
book lists and compiled 
pamphlets. Weekly 
radio talks by the libra- 
rian, suggested books 
and synopses, as well as 
talks on the wards, keep the patients informed. 
The library activities have done much in estab- 
lishing self-confidence, in affording an outlet to 
the patient who has previously felt himself in- 
adequate. 

As the restless patient becomes absorbed in 
newspapers, magazines, and library activities, 
he becomes more calm, the introvert becomes 
communicative, the grandiose finds an outlet, 
the depressed finds an incentive to live, and 
many become leaders and public speakers, re- 
turning to their communities as useful citizens. 
In many cases they organize press clubs at home. 

In the library press club a weekly Monday 
morning meeting is held where patients review 
books they have read, to their comrades. In the 
Thursday evening meetings of this same club, 
they select a speaker from among their number 
who often gains the respect of his audience and 
develops a certain pride of achievement. 

The philatelic (stamp) club stimulates inter- 
est in books of travel, history, and literature. It 
also creates stamp collectors who become ab- 
sorbed in this worth while hobby. 

The library debate club (the patients’ forum ) 
encourages discussion. A great deal of reading 
is done by patients in their efforts to prepare 
for their subjects and before the current topic is 
closed they are seeking information for another. 

The library department for the blind has 
brought light to men who have been shut out 
by darkness and has given them a desire to 
take an active part in life. They are taught 
“Standard Braille” by the librarian and they 
are able to keep abreast through current maga- 
zines and books in Braille. Talking Books are 
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by, 


Art Exhibit by a Mental Patient of the Bibliotherapy Group in the Library. 


supplied. These, they enjoy in the library and 
on their wards. Through Braille book lists they 
#re given a chance to make a selection of books 
such as, Hitting the Dark Trail—Hawkes; 
North to the Orient—-Lindbergh; Anne Sulli- 
van Macy, The Life Behind Helen keller 
Braddy; Cappy Ricks—Kyne; Short History 
of the World—Wells; Shakespeare’s plays and 
many other eminent authors’ books. 

The titles in Braille on the Talking Book Rec- 
ords bring great satisfaction to the blind read- 
er in making his selection. These books, they re- 
view weekly in the library causing the sighted 
rcader to become so interested that they request 
the same books. Each afternoon the blind pa- 
tients come in groups to the library and enjoy 
competitive reading in Braille. They give sen- 
tences in “Oral Braille” in history and_philo- 
sophy, Braille having been made a language 
in these departments as well as a text. New men 
are continually being added to this group and 
are taught Braille. Most of these blind patients 
are mental cases who, through this therapy, 
are conquering their mental handicap. The de- 
teriorated blind are cheered and soothed by the 
Talking Books which are taken to them on their 
wards and quite often a regressed patient re- 
quests the title of some book he has heard pre- 
viously. 

There is a Medical Library, which is acces- 
sible to the Medical Staff only, containing near- 
ly 500 volumes and a large number of Medical 
Journals for research and reference. 

The World War left a vast number of men 
broken in body and spirit and suffering from 
various disabilities. Some must put in long 
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periow's of hospitalization and in an effort to 
aid in their recovery, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospital Libraries bridge the gap be- 
tween the hospital and the outside world; aid- 
ing them in their adjustment to present condi- 
tions and fostering hope for a future. Some in- 
teresting examples are cited : 

(A) Surgical case. This patient was obliged 
to lic in one position for long periods and had 
the use of only one arm. He was very discour- 
aged about his condition and became a chronic 
complainer. He was finally persuaded, by the 
librarian, to read book’. He soon became in- 
terested in such books as, Ask Me Another 
Spafford and Esty, Five Thousand New An- 
swers to Questions Haskin. Soon he took de- 
light in encouraging other patients who visited 
him. He read all current magazines and 7 he 
Negro In Our History Woodson. He was 
gratified at being so popular and became opti- 
mistic and cheerful. He was given a book re- 
view and is now among the best informed pa- 
tients on his ward. He is greatly improved and 
cooperative. 

B) Mental case. This man was uncom- 
municative; was almost mute. It was difficult 
to have him respond, even to questioning. He 
sat and stared blankly, dully. He was brought 
to the library with the Bibliotherapy group each 
day. He was given books of poetry to read. 
Later he began copying poems. Daily, pocms 
were selected from his copies for circulation to 
bed patients. He was given selected editorials 
and essays to read at each Library Press Club 
Meeting. This gave him a chance to talk. Also 
he would read aloud to other patients. Gradu- 
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Teaching Braille to the Blind 
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ally, by reading aloud, he has become com- 
municative for periods and it is felt that with 
continued treatment, he may become normal. 

(C) Mental case. This patient was deterio- 
rated. He was at last brought to the library 
with the Bibliotherapy group. It was found that 
he had previously had some training in art. He 
was givcn drawing ink and books with photo- 
graphs of artists. He became calm and subdued 
and not only made reproductions but steadily 
improved them greatly. He improved daily in 
drawing and reading. He requested information 
on all he was copying. Later he was given oils 
and painted pictures of Sir Galahad and Push- 
kin and Lord Byron. He prepares for an art 
exhibit held in the library annually. 

(D) Mental case. This patient was paroled 
to the library. He had a fair educational back- 
ground. An effort was made to aid him in view 
of his weakness. He became interested in the 
clipping service and collected valuable articles 
on many subjects. He read extensively and at- 
tended the library daily. After ground parole 
he continued his interest. He read Habits That 
Handicap—Towns; He Can Who Thinks 
He Can and Everybody Ahead ——- Marden, 
along with biographies of men who have suc- 
ceeded. He began to gain the confidence of his 
associates. He assisted his daughter in the pre- 
paration of her valedictory for graduation, with 
material he read in the library. He improved 
rapidly and was discharged. It was reported 
that he has become a community leader and 
hus adjusted himself satisfactorily. 

(E) Mental case. This patient was paroled 
to the library; he was found to have had a 
splendid educational 
background, but was 
apathetic and discour- 
aged at first. He soon 
began to take interest in 
the library. He improv- 
ed gradually and be- 
came a zealous reader. 
Finally he asked to be 
given some library train- 
ing. He assisted in 
library desk work. This 
gave him great pride in 
his accomplishments. 
His ward surgeon notic- 
ed his rapid improve- 
ment. He participated 
in the Library Debate 
Club, also the Press 
Club. His interest in 


books seemed to lead 
him to a new world. 
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Home difficulties arose but his interest in books 
seemed to fortify him. He has been giving his 
entire day at the library and is an asset. He is 
composed, interested in his personal appearance 
and hopes to secure enough training to become 
an assistant in some library. 

(F) This patient (mental case) because of 
family difficulties, had become bitter toward 
life and anti-socially inclined. He had been a 
practicing physician. He was given parole to 
the library. The librarian interested him in 
reading. He first read, A Fortune to Share 
and Let’s Start Over Again—Young. He used 
these books at the library Press Club Meetings. 
He soon found great interest in reading and re- 
quested each time to review his books to the 
patient group. He is so influential with the pa- 
tients, that he serves in an official capacity with 
them. He is now accountable and makes excel- 
lent talks in the library to patient groups in their 
library meetings, and in Saturday Debates, as- 
sisting in the selection of reference material. His 
entire personality has changed. He sent book 
lists and reviews to his family and through this 
interest a family adjustment has been brought 
about. This serves to extend new ways to him 
for his future. He is allowed time daily to study 
and soon hopes to be given trial furlough to 
make plans to resume his practice. 

(G) General Ward case. Wheel-chair case. 
This patient was a bed patient for a long period 
and then progressed to a wheel chair. His chro- 
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nic condition made him despondent at firs. 


He became interested in reading and reac on 


the average of a book a day and kept abreas 
through many newspapers and magazines. He 
soon began to give reviews of his books to his 
ward mates and recommended to them the 
books he had read. This gave him such prestige 
with his associates that he lost sight of his con. 
dition. Although it seems that he will always be 
incapacitated, he looks forward to being a book. 
shop owner when discharged. 

Thus the library has proven a factor in the 
Medical Service of hospitals and is classed as an 
effective therapeutic measure in the rehabilita- 
tion of all types of patients. 

It is true that, as David Grayson says in his 
interesting book Adventures in_ Solitude, 
many people never have leisure to read until a 
period of hospitalization is necessary. 

Well chosen books ameliorate disturbing 
thoughts, as well as tend to soothe and build up 
hope, and the hospitalized veteran benefits from 
this valuable therapy. 

Few people, even veterans, realize the haunt- 
ing tragedy of scores of men, once young, 
ambitious, and physically and mentally fit, 
who came back from the World War pitiable 
shadows of their former selves. 

The Veterans Hospitals are playing a tre- 
mendous part in rehabilitating these men and 
in that process the Bibliotherapy unit has been 
found to be invaluable. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
of the 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


announces the 


SIXTH VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY CAMPAIGN 
MARCH 20—27, 1938 


The campaign is designed to interest young people and to direct their attention to 
vocational and educational questions. I+ will be observed in high schools and colleges, 


and by other groups close to the problems of young people. 
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Anita Williams, General Chairman of 
Artists’ Ball, St Louis 


A NEW SURGICAL DIRECTOR 


AT HARLEM HOSPITAL 
Dr. Louis T. Wright, member of the American Col- 


lege of Surgeons, eminent authority on head injuries, 
for many years a visiting surgeon of Harlem Hospital, 
has been appointed Surgical Director, the first time in 
the nation’s history that a Negro has attained this rank 
in a city hospital. 

Recently appointed Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. A. Med- 
ical Reserve, Dr. Wright has been a distinguished figure 
in American medicine and surgery for the past two 
decades. He is a graduate of the Harvard Medical 
School, cum laude. As police surgeon he holds the 
rank of Inspector in the Police Department of the City 
of New York. Dr. Wright has contributed many articles 


to surgical and scientific journals. 
* * 7 


RED CAPS BEGIN STRUGGLE 
FOR RECOGNITION 

White, black, and yellow red caps—Negroes, Caucas- 
ians, and Japanese—from Seattle who serve the traveling 
public, recently concluded a great convention in Chicago 
to gird themselves for a supreme attempt to force the 
railroads to grant collective bargaining to this group of 
railway employees, under the guidance of A. Philip Ran- 
dolph who successfully carried the Pullman porters to 
signal victory after twelve years. 

Bags and Baggage was selected as the official organ 
under the supervision of an editorial board. Willard S. 
Townsend, of Chicago, was elected president and S. L. 
Carrothers, of New York, was elected general organizer. 
John R. Lee was elected chairman of the Executive 
Board. 


THORNE APPOINTED HOUSING MANAGER 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Franklin Thorne has been appointed Housing Manager 
of the federal government’s low rent housing project 
known as Langston, in Washington, D. C. Mr. Thorne 
is a graduate of Hampton Institute, and has studied at 
Howard and New York University. He attended the 
Housing Management School of the National Association 
of Housing Officials. Formerly he was membership sec- 
retary of the 12th Street Y. M. C. A. in Washington. 

ee 
URBAN LEAGUE ART EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS 

The Urban League of St. Louis, John T. Clark, execu- 
tive secretary, is conducting its Ninth Annual Art Ex- 
hibit. Prizes for work in black and white, water colors 
and oils are offered by various individuals and clubs. 
E. Simms Campbell, well known New York illustrator, 
donates each year twenty-five dollars for the Elizabeth 
Campbell Memorial Award, in memory of his mother. 

An artists’ costume ball is held annually to finance 
educational prizes awarded in competition for the best 
short stories and poems. This year Miss Anita Williams 
was general chairman and Mrs. Virginia Roberts was 
chairman of the Finance Committee of the Artists’ Ball. 
DR. LOWELL WORMLEY WRITES FOR HYGEIA 

In the January issue of Hygeia, the popular health 
magazine published by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, there is an article on “The Common Cold,” by 
Dr. Lowell Wormley of New York City. The article in 
question was originally broadcast over two New York 
stations under the auspices of the Bronx County Medical 
Society and the Bronx Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation. 


Virginia Roberts, Chairman of Finance Committee, 
Artists’ Ball, St Louis 
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SPRINGFIELD MAYOR NAMES NEGRO 
TO HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Major R. A. Byrd has been named a member of the 
Springfield, Illinois,, Housing Authority by Mayor John 
W. Knapp. The appointment has been hailed by mem- 
bers of both races as a forward step in race relations. 

At the first meeting of the Commission which will soon 
begin a slum clearance program costing $1,800,000, 
Major Byrd was elected treasurer, an indication of th> 
esteem in which he is held in this Illinois community. 

The appointinent of Major Byrd was the result of 1 
letter written to the Mayor by William Ashby, execu- 
tive secretary of the Springfield Urban League, in which 
he stated, “In other communities where federal housing 
projects have been accepted, it has been the custom to 
name an advisory committee composed of both races and 
many shades of opinion. . . . May we hope that this 
plan will also be followed in Springfield.” The Mayor's 
reply was prompt. He announced the appointment of 
Major Byrd. 

N. Y. GOVERNOR APPOINTS URBAN LEAGUE 
HEAD TO STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Governor Herbert H. Lehman has announced the ap- 
pointment of Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary 
of the National Urban League, to the Unemployment 
Insurance State Advisory Council which is composed of 
representatives of employers, labor and the public. Mr. 
Jones will succeed Elmer A. Carter, Editor of Oppor- 
TuNITY Macazine— official organ of the Urban League 
—who resigned to serve. as a member of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Appeal Board. 

The Council members are as follows: Public repre- 
sentatives: Herman A. Gray, New York City, Profes- 
sor of Constitutional Law, New York University School 
of Law; Mrs. Yorke Allen, New York City, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Women’s City Club; Eugene Kinckle Jones, Execu- 
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Peter Huffstead 
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William E. Hill 


tive National Urban League. Employer 
representatives: Marion E. Folsom, Rochester, N. Y., 
Treasurer, Eastman Kodak Company; John L. Train, 
Utica, N. Y., President, Utica Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany; Frank L. Weil, New York City, Counsel of Retail 
Dry Goods Association of New York. Employee repre- 
sentatives: Clarence F. Conroy, Buffalo, N. Y., Street 
Railway and Electrical Union; Miss Minna Teitelbaum, 
New York City, Secretary, Hat Trimmers Union, No. 7; 
George Meany, New York City, President, New York 
State Federation of Labor. The position is without salary 
* * 


WILBERFORCE IN SOUTH AFRICA ACCREDITED 


Bishop R. R. Wright, Jr., of the A. M. E. Church has 
announced the receipt of a letter from the Transvaal 
Educational Department stating that Wilberforce Insti- 
tute in the Transvaal had been registered by the Govern- 
ment. This means that Wilberforce in South Africa is 
the first institute or teacher training college on African 
soil to have an entire black staff. 

Professor Amos J. White and Mrs. White were brought 
to South Africa by Bishop Wright in July when the en- 
tire institute was reorganized. Professor White is a 
graduate of Harvard, A.B., and Ohio State University, 
A.M. 


Secretary, 


URBAN LEAGUE SECRETARY IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA UNEMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

William E. Hill, former industrial secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Urban League, has been appointed Adminis- 
trative Assistant on the staff of the Division of Unem- 
ployment Compensation and Employment Service of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hill is a graduate of Johnson C. Smith Univer- 
sity and received his A. M. in economics at Columbia. 
He formerly taught in the high school of Charlotte, 
N. C., and organized and was the first secretary of the 
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Broad Street Branch of the Y. M. C. A., Summit, New 


Jersey 


APPOINTED AS EXAMINING PHYSICIAN, 
N. Y. STATE ATHLETIC COMMISSION 
Dr. L. McDonald Chaney has been appointed one of 
the examining physicians of the New York State Athletic 
Commission. Dr. Chaney is a graduate of Howard Med- 
ical School and attended college at Howard and Cornell. 
* * 


NEWARK APPOINTS LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

The first colored woman to be employed in the Newark 
Public Library was appointed last week as the result of 
efforts of the New Jersey Urban League, H. A. Lett, 
executive secretary. The appointee is Mrs. Theresa 
Knight, who has been assigned to the Springfield Branch 
of the Public Library. Mrs. Knight has been in charge 
of the WPA Library Project at the Robert Treat Junior 
High School of Newark. 

* 


DEPUTY TAX COMMISSIONER FOR LOUISVILLE 
Mark Anthony has been appointed as Deputy Tax 
Commissioner of the City of Louisville under Commis- 
sioner Thomas Burke. The thirty-six-year-old Deputy 
is the first Negro ever to hold such a position. 
* * * 


NEGRO SCHOLARSHIP 

The senior class at Manhattan College voted this week 
to establish a $1,000 four-year scholarship for a Catholic 
Negro. 

The action was taken after George Abbott, a Negro 
graduate of Manhattan in the Class of 1922, had de- 
scribed the difficulties experienced by Negroes desirous 
of continuing or receiving a Catholic college education 
but prevented from doing so by financial handicaps. 
Mr. Abbott is Housing Advisor of the New York City 
Department of Public Welfare. 

Students who presented the plan recalled the case of a 
Catholic Negro who had been accepted for matricula- 
tion at Manhattan several years ago. Because of financial 
difficulties, however, this Negro who had a high scholas- 
tic standing, was forced to withdraw. At that time Man- 
hattan had no scholarship aid fund available for students. 

The scholarship was vigorously supported by two edi- 
torials in the “Quadrangle,” Manhattan College student 
paper, before the seniors voted on it. Funds to maintain it 
will be raised the first year by student smokers, 
dances and other social functions. 

The Manhattan Senior Class has been complimented 
on its action in voting this scholarship by faculty mem- 
bers at the college, and by leading white and Negro 
leaders in the interracial movement. 

* * 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE ANNOUNCES 
FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATIONS 

The National Urban League announces its Annual 
Competitive Examination for FELLOWSHIPS IN SO- 
CIAL WORK for colored students. Applicants must 
be graduates of or candidates for graduation from ac- 
credited colleges. Successful candidates will receive 
tuition and monthly stipends valued together at approxi- 
mately $1,000 for the school year. At least two fellow- 
ships will be awarded. 

Some of the schools to which Urban League Fellows 
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have been assigned are the New York School of Social 
Work, the Atlanta School of Social Work, the Graduate 
School for Social Administration of the University of 
Chicago, Bryn Mawr College and the University of 
Pittsburgh. Applicants must file intentions before March 
Ist, 1938 on forms furnished by the NATIONAL UR- 
BAN LEAGUE which may be secured by writing to 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary, 1133 Broad- 
way, New York City, N. Y. The examination will be 
held in the early spring. 
* * 


PERSONNEL CHANGES IN NATIONAL 


URBAN LEAGUE 
Mr. Clarence M. Mitchell, Jr., 1936-1937 Urban 


League Fellow at the Atlanta School of Social Work, 
has been selected as Executive Secretary of the re- 
organized St. Paul Urban League, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
who began his duties on January 5, 1938. 

Mr. Mitchell holds an A.B. degree from Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Chester County, Pa. He has been the Field 
Supervisor for Negro Work of the Maryland National 
Youth Administration. 

* * * 

Mrs. Louise L. Bromley, 1932-1933 Urban League 
Fellow at the New York School of Social Work, has 
been selected as Head Resident of the Phyllis Wheatley 
House, Minneapolis, who began duties on January 1, 
1958. 

Mrs. Bromley holds an A.B. degree from Cornell Uni- 
versity. She has recently been Director of Negro Health 
Work for the New Jersey Tuberculosis League, Newark, 


New Jersey. 
* * * 


PETER HUFFSTEAD—WATCHMAKER 

A few months ago the announcement was made that 
two colored men of the City of New York had been 
elected to the Horological Institute, an organization 
composed of individuals whose proficiency has been 
tested in competitive tests. Mr. Huffstead is one of the 
recognized timekeepers for the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Railway, repairing most of the split section 
watches which train dispatchers use. He is the proprie- 
tor of a well-stocked jewelry store in Harlem and en- 
joys a thriving business. He employs a full time assis- 
tant and a messenger. Born in Jamaica, British West In- 
dies, he has been a resident of New York for eighteen 
years. 

* * * 


COVER—EMMA SHIELDS PENN 

Our cover is a photograph of Emma Shields Penn, 
one of the outstanding young women in the East. Mrs. 
Penn is a graduate of Fisk University and received her 
Master of Arts degree in Vocational Guidance from New 
York University. As a result of a competitive examina- 
tion she was placed on the list as Teacher of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance. Mrs. Penn is the first 
colored woman to be appointed as educational and vo- 
cational counselor in the New York school system. 

Prior to entering the public school system Mrs. Penn 
was director of the 137th Street Y.W.C.A. Trade School 
of New York City. From an initial student body of 240 
students in 1922, the first year of her tenure, the stu- 
dent registration rose to 2,239 young women in 1937 
when she resigned. Her thesis for the Master’s degree 
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was based on the educational philosophy which she put 
into practice at the Trade School which was vocational 
adjustment of Negro women in their work life on all 
levels of employment through an integrated program of 
counseling, training and placement. ‘Vocational Ad- 
justment Problems of Negro Women in New York City” 
was the subject of her thesis. 


* * 


ENDOWMENT FUND 
WILL HONOR NEGRO 


The New York Times recently reported the “establish- 
ment of the Virginia Randolph Fund, said to be the 
first permanent endowment fund of a general nature 
ever created to carry the name of a member of the Negro 
race, toward which Southern Negroes already have con- 
tributed more than $9,000,” according to an announce- 
ment in January at the annual meeting of the Southern 
Education Foundation. 


“The foundation, with resources of approximately $3,- 
000,000 through consolidated management of the Slater, 
Peabody and Jeanes funds for Negro education, will 
receive the money, raised through the efforts of some 
470 teachers working under the Jeanes fund, as a mem- 
orial to Miss Randolph, Dr. Arthur D. Wright of Wash- 
ington, president of the foundation, said. Miss Randolph 
was the first Jeanes teacher to enter the field of supervis- 
ing Negro rural educational work. She still is active 
in Henrico County, Va. 


“New directors of the foundation, elected at a busi- 
ness meeting at the Hotel Astor, are: Patrick J. Hurley, 
Dr. Ambrose Caliver, R. C. Stovall, Edgar B. Stern, 
Halsey Malone, the Rev. Francis B. Creamer and John 
Temple Graves, editor of The Birmingham (Ala.) Age- 
Herald.” 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


DECAY OF THE BEAUTY PARLOk 
INDUSTRY IN HARLEM 
(Continued from Page 52) 


3. Regulate booth-renters so that they might 
be classified as employees. 


4. Subject beauticians and beauty schoo! in 
structors to examinations. 


5. Legislate an effective law governing beauty 
parlors in order that: 


(a) Hours might be regulated. 


(b) Sanitary conditions might be en 
forced. 


(c) Hazards might be reduced to a min- 
imum. 


(d) The industry might become uniform 
and progressive. 
(e) Better wages might prevail. 


The leaders of the industry must present a 
solid front in order to save the sinking patient 
from complete suffocation. Petty bickerings 
and factional differences must precipitate to a 
level of common agreement for the benefit of, 
the majority. And those of high position who 
are called in as advisors, must be equipped with 
a thorough knowledge of conditions in the in- 
dustry and have an awareness of the effects of 
social legislation on wage earners with specific 
references to minority groups. Intelligent, wide 
awake leaders in the industry can put their 
shoulders to the wheel and push this once lucra- 
tive business back on the road to fortune again. 


The National Urban League extends a cordial invitation to the friends and 
readers of OPPORTUNITY to attend its Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting which will 
be held in New York City on Wednesday afternoon, February 9th, 1938 at three- 


thirty o'clock at the Russell Sage Foundation, 22nd Street and Lexington Avenue. 


The Annual Address will be delivered by Elmer A. Carter, Editor of OPPOR- 
TUNITY Magazine and recent appointee by Governor Lehman to membership on the 


Unemployment Insurance Appeal Board of the New York State Department of Labor. 
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